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Divine Personality implies the emotion, the self-activities of love in 
four great steps : 

1. Producing an object of love; i. e., creation. 

2. Communicating with that object; i. e., revelation. 

3. Withholding that object from self -removal beyond the possibility of 
return — creating the orbit of human equilibrium; i. e., incarnation and 
redemption. 

4. Recalling the creature to the Creator and conjoining God and man 
in the life of useful service to eternity, which are accomplished in salva- 
tion, the soul's immortality, the spiritual world and heaven (pp. 190, 191). 

The book is free from any polemical tone. Its temper is sane and 
sweet, humane and philosophical. It will, of course, be classed with 
theological books. But, as I have indicated, the theological part is pre- 
ceded by and based upon epistemological and metaphysical principles. 
Its ' Reason in Belief ' is based on the candid acceptance of belief in 
reason in man as based upon mind as the ultimate and absolute reality. 

J. Macbride Sterrett. 

The George Washington University. 

The Evolution of Religion: An Anthropological Study. L. R. Farnell. 

London: Williams & Norgate; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1905. 

Pp. viii + 234. 

The volume consists of three essays which were originally delivered 
as a series of lectures for the Hibbert Trust. The first essay considers 
the methods and problems of comparative religion. It is especially the 
relations of the science of comparative religion to anthropology that 
are discussed in this essay. In particular the writer criticizes the present 
tendency of anthropology to investigate only the remote in time and space. 
To overcome this difficulty he urges the need of an ' Adjacent Anthro- 
pology.' " Our first object of study," he says, " should be the more imme- 
diate environment of the thing which we wish to understand. It is inter- 
esting to the student of Hellenic religion to know ' the Pawnee version 
of the Eleusinia ' ; but for the true understanding of the great Greek 
mystery certain elements in the Egyptian religion, in Mithraism, and in 
Christianity itself, will probably afford a more illuminative comparison " 
(page 17 abridged). 

To show how anthropological study in the broad sense may be neces- 
sary to the understanding of the actual phenomena of any of the higher 
religions, the author gives a long and highly interesting series of ex- 
amples from Christianity. As in the temptation of Christ, so in that of 
Zarathustra the evil one offers the holy prophet the kingdoms of the earth 
if he will fall down and worship him. The Holy Virgin and the Mother 
of God, were familiar terms in various Hellenic cults. The use of 
candles and incense and certain ecclesiastical vestments was taken over 
from paganism. The cross was used as a sacred symbol in ancient Egypt 
and Assyria; the idea of apostolic succession was familiar to Hellenic 
paganism, where the priest was often believed to be descended from the 
God he served or from the founder of the cult or mystery. Religious 
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celibacy was practised among the Essens of Judea and by certain Ana- 
tolian races. The incarnation of the divine in human form was a familiar 
idea to the pre-Christian world, and the idea of such a personality as 
mediator between man and the Supreme God was common to Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman. The belief in the death and resurrection of the 
divinity was taught in the mysteries of the Great Mother of Phrygia 
and Crete, as well as in other Mediterranean communities. A close par- 
allel to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is found in Zoroastrianism and in 
certain Greek cults. These are but a few of the many parallels cited 
between Christianity and earlier faiths. It is not claimed that in all these 
instances the Christian belief or practise was necessarily derived from the 
pagan, but that the presence of similar ideas and practises greatly facili- 
tated the understanding and spread of Christianity, and that the sur- 
vivals of older usages under the new Christian forms and names show an 
essential continuity in the development of the religious nature of man. 
These various examples of the fruits of a comparative study of religions, 
or of promising lines of inquiry now opened up, serve to emphasize the 
writer's appeal for more workers in the field. 

This first essay is essentially only a vindication of the comparative 
study of religion. The remaining two essays are excellent specimens of 
constructive work, the one a study of purification and its influence on 
religion, morality and law, the other an account of the evolution of 
prayer. The author shows in an able manner the development of the 
ritual of purification. The savage sought purification from the defile- 
ment of some tabooed thing. A thing too sacred or too accursed to be 
touched — e. g., a corpse — had rendered one impure, and others feared the 
mysterious contagion. There is no thought of moral wrong done or of 
any unsanitary contact. The one who has touched the forbidden thing 
has become accursed, and it is unspeakably dangerous for others to have 
aught to do with him until he is purified. In its first form religious im- 
purity is a sort of dreadful miasma that must be washed away; then it 
becomes the curse of some evil spirit; and, finally, an offense against a 
righteous God, a sin for which remission is sought. Nowhere better than 
in the conception of purification can we see the distinction between the 
ritualistic religions of the lower races and the ethical religions of the 
higher. 

Various interesting facts are brought out in the effort to show the 
influence of the ritual of purification on the development of law. For 
example, the transition from the savage law that regards murder as an 
offense merely against the family of the murdered man to the civilized 
law that regards murder as an offense against the community, may well 
have been brought about by the belief that any place is defiled by blood- 
shed. Thus homicide became an injury to all of the people of the place. 

The writer finds the origin of purification in the taboo idea. This 
suggests two questions, which, however, he has not touched upon. Whence 
the idea of the taboo? May it not be an idea possessing real survival 
value in primitive life even if in its development it often led to arbitrary 
and superstitious ceremonials ? Again, have we not in the savage attitude 
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toward the taboo the primitive conscience — the first rudimentary form 
of the absolute ought? This is a point which the evolutionary writers 
of ethics have generally overlooked in their desire to develop the content 
of the moral life. F. C. French. 

Univebsity of Nebbaska. 

Platons Philosophische Ervtwickelung. Hans Raeder. Leipzig: B. G. 

Teubner. 1905. Pp. 435. 

This essay, which won the prize awarded by the Eoyal Danish 
Academy of Sciences, is an exceedingly interesting attempt to de- 
termine the order of the principal Platonic dialogues chronologically 
and philosophically. It is based, as the conditions of the competition 
required, upon a study of the history of the ' Platonic Question ' ; 
but it aims also to contribute somewhat to the advancement of the 
problem in a positive way. All this has been done in a way to inspire 
confidence in the reader. The previous attempt of Lutoslawski, laborious 
and in some respects praiseworthy though it was, was marred by a blind 
faith in incomplete statistics and by hasty generalizations from individual 
passages utterly misunderstood. Dr. Raeder has in the main guarded 
himself successfully against such errors, and his book may, therefore, 
be recommended to those who desire to acquaint themselves with the 
present status of the question. 

As regards the order of the dialogues, it will doubtless be of interest 
to note that Dr. Raeder agrees almost perfectly with the arrangement 
proposed in Gomperz's ' Greek Thinkers,' the only important exception 
being that the ' Phsedrus ' is placed after, rather than before, the ' Phsedo ' 
and the ' Republic' This is hardly the place to discuss these matters of 
detail, but it must be said that, while in all probability the order assumed 
by Raeder and Gomperz closely approximates to the order in which the 
dialogues were written, the argument at many points still remains far 
from conclusive. Indeed, in both Raeder and Gomperz arguments are 
used that cut both ways and show unmistakably that in many instances 
an arrangement is first assumed and then justified. 

The ' Republic,' as is fitting, receives the lion's share of the author's 
attention, and his treatment of it is on the whole very satisfactory. It is 
a pleasure to find him combating the arguments of those who would divide 
the dialogue and assign its parts to widely different periods of Plato's 
life. We know far too little of Plato's mode of composition to attempt 
so hazardous a task. The ' Laws ' hardly receive their just proportion of 
space, probably because the significance of the dialogue is not yet fully 
appreciated. W. A. Heidel. 

Wesleyan Univebsity. 

Philolaus. Wm. Romaine Newbold. Archiv fur Geschichte der Philos- 
ophic, January, 1906. Pp. 176-217. 
In this article Professor Newbold gives us a most suggestive study of 

several fragments of ' Philolaus.' The Pythagoreans are confessedly the 



